A  ROMANTIC  CRITIC
duced. I doubt if Coleridge would have shared all this
enthusiasm for ambiguities and "numbers of connec-
tions ", or felt reassured by being told they need not be
consciously noted. Coleridge, in other words, is pleased
by the process which can reduce so many odd pence to
a single pound; his commentator by counting over how
many pence that pound contains. Dr Richards, indeed,
frankly admits that he is not altogether sure nor much
interested how far Coleridge would have accepted all
that he has built on Coleridge's foundations. Indeed
it seems natural enough that there should be a good deal
of discrepancy between the pious ancestor of the Oxford
Movement and this interpreter whose "Benthamite
materialism", however mingled with mysticism, would
have filled Coleridge with horror and consternation.
Coleridge on Imagination contains, I feel, a certain amount
of imagination on Coleridge.1
To return, Coleridge produces certain further illus-
trations of his contrast between Imagination and Fancy.*
Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bow'd
Bend from the sea-blast, seen at twilight eve.
"When a human and intellectual life is transferred to
them from the poet's own spirit", he says, these lines
1 It should be remembered that his rri%m discussions of Fancy and
Imagination in Biographia Litcraria (1-815-17) and the Lectures of 1818
were written when Coleridge had become devoutly Christian; and are
much later than the passage in The Aeolian Harp (1795) and the letter to
Thelwall in 1796 which lie nearer to the philosophy of Dr Richards.
Of course one can always say "Coleridge was not a Christian, if he had
only known"; but there remains a constant danger of muddle, when one
sets out to understand the dead so much better than they understood
themselves. "II y a des esprits qui ne peuvent admettre et admirer les
autres qu'en les tirant a soi."                         a Biog. Lit. xv.